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II. An Arab’s View of Point IV 


*k 


Mr. Reprretp: Last week, over the University of Chicago Rounp 
Tazz, Mr. Ali Othman, who again sits beside me here, discussed the 
Arab view of the West and especially the traditional ideals and loyal- 
ties of the Arab peoples. We talked about these things as Americans 
and other peoples of the West need to understand them if Point IV is 
to succeed and if Arab friendship is to be won. 

Mr. Othman, a citizen of the state of Jordan, has a double wisdom, 
for he has studied the history and philosophy of Islam, and he has 
studied the history and philosophy of the Judeo-Christian world of 
the West. Beginning his life in a peasant village, Mr. Othman came 
first to the urban world of the Middle East, and then to America, 
always seeking understanding and seeking how to increase under- 
standing between the two worlds of thought which he bridges— 
Arab-Islam and Euro-America. 

Last week he talked mostly about the traditional values of the Arab 
peoples and about their first experiences with programs of technical aid 
offered by the West or developed by the Arab peoples themselves. He 
helped our listeners to understand the emphasis which Arab tradition 
places on generosity, tolerance for difference, and the propriety of re- 
venge for an insulting wrong done, with the suitability of forgiveness 
afterward. He told us something of the deep consciousness which the 
Arabs have of their historic past and the ideas which they now have, 
influenced by the West, of themselves, how to become independent and 
secure nations. Arab nationalism is, then, in large part, formed out of 
the wishes of the Arabs to be respected, to be treated as equals in the 
community of nations. I learned chiefly from what Mr. Othman said: 
The Arab extends into world affairs attitudes and dispositions to act 
which were formed in a world of kinship and tribal grouping. 


Mr. Orrman: I think that our society is basically tribal. The ideal- 
ized personality of the individual is to build one’s own group as 
against others; within the clan it is to build one’s own immediate 
family; and between different clans, to build one’s own clan; and 
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now, with the recent concept of national community, to build one’s 


nation as against other nations. The patriot now is a person who 
strives to contribute his part to a status of our society which is re 
spectable to us and to the others. | 


Mr. Reprietp: I understand you to say that the Arab peoples have 
long tended to make their own local group important; to help the 
people immediately around them; to be a group, strong and significant, 
as compared with others. It is as if in every village in Iowa or Missis- 
sippi there were a strong feeling of pride and competition between 
them, more intense than anything which we know in Iowa or Missis- 
sippi. And you are saying that that disposition acts now in interna- 
tional affairs, and it would help the West to see how it acts. 


Mr. Oruman: Yes. A clan or a family takes a great deal of pride 
in an individual who is respected by others; and this itself becomes the 
idealized personality which the individual seeks to accomplish. There 
is a great deal of competition for the good. 

In comparing our state of affairs in the present with other nations, 
we find that we lack several elements which are necessary to com- 
mand the respect of others; and thus it becomes the ideal of individuals 
to do their part in the accomplishment of these elements in order to 
reach, with their group, a respectable status. 


Mr. Reprretp: Are you speaking now of national policy? 


Mr. Oruman: Yes, I am speaking of the individual’s part in his 
loyalty to the national community. Perhaps these elements which we 
now consider essential for a status acceptable and recognized by 
others are foreign to us in many ways; but yet we consider them 
necessary in order to accomplish this future vision. 


Mr. Reprretp: What sort of element? I do not think that I follow 
you. 


Mr. Orman: We have been condemned by the West because we 
have a great deal of illiteracy; because we have a great deal of poverty; 
because our economic resources could be better utilized; because the 
average person could have a more comfortable life. 


Mr. Reprrexp: All these are things which we want and which you 
come now to want; but how does that affect nationalism? 


Mr. Orman: We want them; but we want them not merely fo: 
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their own sake but also because we consider them essential to a nation 
strong and respectable. 


Mr. Reprtetp: In short, the West has given you Arab peoples a new 
view of yourselves. You want also to be strong and respected nations 
among other nations; but, knowing yourselves as yet economically and 
politically weak, you want the West to judge you by the ambitions, 
the approved ambitions, which you have, rather than by your im- 
mediate condition. 


Mr. OruMman: Yes. We are very much aware of the immensity of 
these problems, and we are also aware that it will take a great deal 
of time to overcome them; and thus we resent being judged by our 
present status merely. We expect others to respect our efforts and 
our intentions to do all that we can within our present equipment 
to accomplish these ideals. I can give you an illustration from a very 
common person which will illuminate what I have just been saying. 


Mr. Reprietp: What can that be? 


Mr. OrHman: A Yugoslav correspondent who was in Damascus 
was riding in a taxi and telling the taxi-driver how much better a 
society they would have if socialism were adopted by the Arab world. 
The taxi-driver listened to him; he had heard these stories many times 
before; but he was not impressed. And he frankly told the corre- 
spondent, “I understand these things, but one thing I don’t understand. 
Will you please explain it to me? How can a weak country like Yugo- 
slavia command the respect of the greatest powers in the world?” 

Now, I am not interested in the answer, but this question itself 
is very illuminating, because that taxi-driver represents the mental 
state of the average Arab common people. It illuminates what they 
want their status to be among other nations. 


Mr. Reprretp: I catch the point all right. Instead of looking into 
questions as to military strength in Yugoslavia or Yugoslavia’s Com- 
munist economy, your Arab questioner wanted simply to know how 
Yugoslavia came to be an equal in the community of world states. 
I see the point there all right; and I agree that what the West is to 
understand here is that respect is the central necessity—to be treated 
as a good and admired person in a community of other national per- 


sons, so to speak. . 
But if I am right, it has to be dealt with on the level of practical 
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political affairs. In order to take one’s place in the community of na- 
tions, any nation—Arab or otherwise—has to act politically; has to 
make decisions in the United Nations; has to negotiate with other 
nations. The experience which the Arab peoples have, as you remind 
us, is not a very long experience as yet. 


Mr. Oruman: We are not against political decisions. We do not 
want the interests of America to be identified with us. But being a 
weak nation we seek our security in the behavior of big powers. To 
have any certainty about our future we expect that America will behave 
on particular issues and in world affairs according to a transcending 
system of values which is democratic. We do not expect America to 
vote with us on every issue, but we do expect America to be true 
to her own ideals and not fluctuate according to the exigencies of 
a particular issue. 


Mr. Reprretp: I am glad that you recognize the necessity in inter- 
national affairs to take sides. It is unavoidable; and if we have a 
principle of democracy applied in international affairs, it results in the 
fact that votes must be taken and majorities must prevail. So I sup- 
pose that it follows from time to time that the United States will 
vote against the Arab states. [ am glad that you and I see that that 
is a necessity. It is not always possible to please both sides in a dispute. 


Mr. Orman: Personally, recalling issues which do come up in the 
international field, I do not see why America should thrust herself 
into a position of choosing between the friendship of either Britain 
or. France on the one side and our friendship on the other, because 
I know how eager we are to cooperate with either of these powers 
in economic affairs and cultural affairs—Sut not on the traditional 
basis of ruler-subject; not being coerced to do what they want us to do; 
but on a basis of independence in this interdependence. It seems to 
me that the role of America at present is not merely to help weak 
nations to get on their feet but also perhaps to teach Britain, France, 


Belgium, and other colonial powers to appreciate these new attitudes 
among the weaker people. 


Mr. Repriep: You are emphasizing the interdependence of economic 
aid on the one hand and political decisions on the other—of Point IV 
and national independence—and are showing us that simply to help 
people to be better fed and to have better health is not a problem 
which can be dealt with apart from political action or apart from the 
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political commitments which the United States, for instance, may make. 

I am learning from this discussion that in making a political deci- 
sion we affect the possible success of the Point IV program. I happen 
to be one of those who think that a wiser policy for the United States 
would have been to adopt a long position that colonialism was out. 
I think that it was the role of the United States progressively to relax 
the hold of Western powers upon the subordinated peoples, including 
the Arabs. It seems to me that if that policy had been clearly an- 
nounced and if decisions had been made not too abruptly but pro- 
gressively to bring about that end slowly, we would have been in a 
better position. And I would add that I would imagine that in the 
long run the French and the British would have been in a better 
position. 


Mr. Oruman: I am sure of that, because we are so much in need 
of help wherever we can get it that the British and French as such 
are not enemies to us but could become friends who would cooperate 
with us, meet our problems, and make use of whatever they need from 
us to their own interest, on what I have called “independence in 
action.” 


Mr. Reprretp: We seem, then, to have made two points in this 
connection. One is that with regard to colonialism there is perhaps. 
a special case—that is, in the long run you might do well by both 
Britain and France on one side and the United States and the Arab 
states on the other by relaxing colonialism. The other point is that, 
whether or not you have to decide against a party in a dispute, 
whether or not, unhappily, a war comes and you help one side and 
not the other, it is always open to you to seek an understanding with 
the other party who may, in that issue, be on the losing side and to 
respect that nation as a nation and that people as a people. 


Mr. Orman: You may vote against us and still respect us and 
give us the feeling that you voted against us as a matter of conviction 
rather than as a matter of siding with interests which are not com- 
patible with what we understand democracy to be. 


Mr. Reprietp: This business of “what we understand democracy to 
be” stirs up something in my mind. In effect, what we are saying is 
that there is democracy among nations as there is among citizens within 
a single nation; that one of the applications of the principle of democ- 
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racy which the West preaches is that each nation be treated as of equal 
worth in voting, in decisions, in moral values, so to speak, as any 
other nation. The Arab peoples are impressed by what seems to be 
often an inconsistency between this doctrine of democracy and the 
political positions taken by the United States which seem to deny the 
principle as against the weaker nation. 


Mr. Oruman: We do not find a great deal of compatibility between 
the stated ideals of America and its deeds. Perhaps the most popular 
American among us is President Wilson. 


Mr. Reperetp: When was he heard about in your villages? 


Mr. Orman: He was heard about through his Fourteen Points 
and particularly the point with regard to self-determination. This shows 
two things: First, that those peoples are so anxious and alert to what 
might contribute to their side of the case against colonialism; and 
another thing is that through such self-determination they might, 
themselves, be the masters of their destiny. 


Mr. Reprreip: “Self-determination”—is this a phrase which went 
into Arabic and which Arab peasants heard? 


Mr. Oruman: I myself used to read newspapers to some of these 
peasants; and perhaps another illustration would show you their re- 
action to such announcements and such doctrines. When President 
Roosevelt met Ibn Saud in the Red Sea and announced later on that 
America would not do anything without consulting the Arabs and 
when he said also that the United States will encourage them to accom- 
plish what they think their society should become, the reaction among 
even those peasants was so great that you could see satisfaction and 
contentment on their faces and a great deal of rejoicing as I read the 
papers to them. Well, after that, the deeds of America were not com- 
patible with such announcements. 


Mr. Reprievp: And, correspondingly, the good will of the Arab 
peoples has been lost by us. 

Mr. Othman, I wonder if I could bring you back to a point of which 
you began to speak a few minutes ago, in which I saw myself in- 
terested, and which was a little lost in our talk. It had to do with the 
relative inexperience of the Arab peoples in government. The Arab 
peoples now have to act as if they were nations of long experience 
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in political affairs, and of course they are not. What do we do about 
it? What would you suggest? 


Mr. Orman: We do not have a great deal of experience in gov- 
-rnment which is concerned with the welfare of a national community. 
‘4 government to us, until the first World War, did not mean more 
han the collection of taxes and the conscription of young men into 
he army, and perhaps sometimes making peace between two different 
‘lans. Neither did the people see any benefits from the taxes collected. 
Thus, the government was actually more than a necessary evil. The 
ystem of laws which regulated the relationships between the people 
hemselves was of the traditional customs and mores of a tribal system. 
This is one thing. 

Another thing is that government in Islam has been looked down 
apon by our thinkers. The story of one of the founders of the four 
major schools in orthodox Islam would perhaps illustrate this. 


Mr. ReprFreLp: What is that? 


Mr. Orman: He was asked to become the chief justice, but he 
efused for fear that he might judge wrongly. He would not accept 
a public office, except after he was flogged by the caliph. 


Mr. Reprretp: Flogged? 


Mr. Orrman: By the caliph, in order to force him to accept that 
yublic office. In other words, pious men looked at government as 
something which might tempt them or might make them err and sin. 

These things—our extreme particularism, our traditional concept of 
he wickedness of government, and our lack of experience in public 
idministration on a national scale—all these are inadequacies which 
ve have to meet. But, nevertheless, although we have these inade- 
juacies, we have clear ideals of what we want to see in our society, 
-conomically, culturally, educationally, and so forth. 


Mr. Reprietp: To have good ends, good goals, clear goals is cer- 
ainly a help; and I might add also, remembering something which 
rou said when we were talking over these matters last week, Mr. 
Mthman, you told me about how you and young people like you 
n the villages worked together to improve conditions, to build schools, 
o help in the development of rural communities. That made me see 
hat at least on the local level you have some experience and consid- 
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erable determination to act. That is, perhaps, a grass-roots foundation 
for future experience in government at higher levels. 


Mr. Orman: You find a great deal of that on the local level. You 
find groups organized to do something in their immediate locality. 
But when it comes to a national scale, you find that our political parties 
are divided by loyalties which are local and in conflict with the 
national loyalty. A party surrounds an individual or a number of 
individuals who have been traditionally the elite in that confederacy 
of clans or in that group of tribes who usually were friends with the 
ancestors of those elite. 


Mr. Reprietp: There is no sense, of course, in blinding one’s self 
to the difficulties, and I admire very much the frank way in which 
you are willing to face them and to rise beyond them. 

This Rounp Tasie has to come to an end in not many minutes 
from now, and I think that it would be helpful if you would try 
now to summarize the state of mind of the Arab peoples today as 
it bears upon international affairs. 


Mr. Orman: It is rather difficult to summarize it, but I might 
suggest certain elements. Our greatest desire for the present is to have 
status, to be respectable among others. Our internal problems are 
too huge and immense to achieve that status on our own. This leaves 
us with a sense of frustration; leaves us with a sense that we should 
do it as soon as possible; that perhaps we should not leave it to the 
blind processes of evolution. This leads the individual in us readily to 
do his part in what he considers might bring about that vision of the 
future. On the other hand, we see that our security in the future 
depends upon our relationships with the Western world; but in these 
relationships, what we seek most is that we should be respected for 
our efforts to accomplish a vision of this future society. We, un- 
fortunately, have had experiences with the West, through Britain 
and France, which have created in us distrust and suspicion. America 
now should overcome that by a pattern of relationship between them 
and us which is quite different from the traditional pattern between 
these two powers, Britain and France, and us. In order to accom- 
plish that, it seems to me that love and respect for our values, for 


what we want to be, is very important in order that we can accept 
your help, whatever it is, as friends. 


Mr. Reprrexp: In all that you have said there comes back the im- 
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portance of recognizing the state of mind, and especially the sensitive 
state of mind, of the Arab peoples. I think that that is what has to be 
contrasted with the impression which we often have here in the West 
that we lose friends in Asia or in the Middle East because of the 
Communist propaganda. There is a disposition always to blame the 
devil, and, of course nowadays, the Communists are the devils. But 
it does not seem to be, from what you say, that it is Communist 
propaganda which is a danger in the Middle East. 


Mr. OTHMaN: It seems to me that big powers think that weak na- 
tions and underdeveloped areas are placid and that they can mold 
them the way they wish to. That is completely untrue. If Russian 
propaganda, or German propaganda before it during the last war, 
were successful, it is not due to anything in their genius. It is due 
to the fact that the Arabs have distrusted the Western allies and 
would revenge them by being favorable to either Germany or Russia. 


Mr. Reprretp: Yet there is strength for us in this situation. There 
is the need which the Arabs have for security. There is the eagerness 
which your people have for reform of all sorts and especially that Arab 
tradition which you have emphasized of mutual help and loyalty to 
those with whom relations of personal faith have been established. 
So, we must achieve the personal faith. 


Mr. Orman: We have an uncompromising loyalty to those whom 
we consider friends. Whether your assistance comes through Point IV 
or through whatever form it comes, do it because you are favored now 
in this stage of history to have the means and power to give and 
help, do it in the spirit of love for humanity, and do it because your 
own happiness cannot be complete while you know that others are 
unhappy and wish to get out of such a situation. 


THE WEIGHT OF THE PAST ON PRESENT-DAY 
GOVERNMENT IN THE ARAB COUNTRIES 


By ALI OTHMAN* 
> 


IN THEORY several Arab countries today have constitutional mon- 
archies or republics with responsible cabinets. They have representative 
parliaments whose members are elected periodically. The will of the 
people is assumed to be the basis of civil authority; and freedom of 
speech, organization, and assemblage are guaranteed in principle with 
specific stated exceptions. All citizens are regarded as entitled to equal 
protection before the law. Executive authority is seen as determined by 
law; and administrative discretion is, on the whole, subject to review. 
The theoretical framework is fairly complete: public revenues and 
expenditures are to be regulated by detailed budgeting, and appoint- 
ment and promotion in the civil service is to be primarily based on 
merit. In brief, there are a few Arab countries that already possess a 
democratic framework of government. 

But the organic operation of this framework obviously depends upon 
a number of factors, some of them inherited from the past, and others 
that have developed during the modern period of transition. In order 
to understand the actual functioning of government today, it is essen- 
tial to unearth the native set of life-styles and thought patterns which 
form the indigenous base on which the Western concepts just sum- 
marized have been built as superstructure. Space here allows only 
brief consideration of the more important Arab institutions as they 
existed before the beginning of this fateful century. These Arab 
institutions have shaped and supported deep-seated habits of mind 
and action which interact in many deep patterns with the alien habits 
imported from the West. The product of this interaction is a new way 
of mind and of life, neither Arabic, in the classical sense, nor Western 
as the West understands itself. 


Here we find ourselves obliged to extend the definition and mean- 


*From a paper prepared by Mr. Othman for the Committee on Social Thought of 
the University of Chicago. (Reprinted by special permission.) 
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ing of “government” to include all those institutions, both purely 
governmental in the Western sense of a part of the apparatus of the 
state, and the sociocultural institutions which regulate relationships 
between individuals and between groups. 

In the old, pure Arab culture the individual was subject to two 
systems of coercive authority coexisting with each other, each having 
its own system of sanctions and remedies. One part of this dualistic 
system was the highly formalized role of the individual as a member 
of a family, clan, or tribe; the other was that formal system of re- 
straints and rewards imposed by the government occupying the terri- 
tory at the time. The clan restraints were unwritten but older and 
stronger by their continuity. 

The individual usually was a member of a big family linked by 
kinship in a patriarchal system. This clan had a common guest house 
(Madafah) where the male members met nightly. This guest house 
served several purposes: besides being an open house for any wanderer 
or traveler and for the entertainment of the members, it was the meet- 
ing hall for disposition of the more serious internal as well as external 
affairs of the clan. At the head of the group in prestige and authority 
were a few elders who had proved their loyalty to the clan and their 
wisdom in conducting its affairs. They sat in family disputes as judges, 
and they represented the clan in its outside affairs. 

Problems with regard to land and property, whether inheritance, 
sale, or purchase, problems of marriage and divorce, disputes between 
members of the clan, between husband and wife, between father and 
son, or between brothers—all were settled in the guest house by the 
authority of the elders. These meetings were public to all members 
of the clan and decisions were made publicly. The bases of these 
decisions were transcendental values preserved by oral teaching of 
what anthropologists today call legends and myths. Obedience by the 
individual or individuals affected by a dispute or a decision was, in 
the culture, axiomatic. This obedience was more than blind accept- 
ance of the tradition: the advantages that accrued to the individual 
from membership in his clan were so essential in his life that no one 
could afford to rebel or to detach himself voluntarily from his clan 
allegiance. Protection from outside interference depended on member- 
ship in a strong clan. In time of need the rest of the members pooled 
their services and goods for whoever happened to be in distress: when 
he built his house, when he was pressed for time in planting or harvest- 
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ing, or when he was in financial trouble, he was sure of prompt, wise, 
and effective aid from the clan. 

The individual clan member also carried his appropriate share in 
collective enterprises and burdens. He felt personally responsible with 
regard to any relations between his group or any member of his 
group with an outside group. If his elders decided on a certain course 
of action, it was his unquestionable duty to support the decision by 
action, whether the decision was morally (i.e., religiously) right or 
wrong.! The individual’s personal friends were the friends of his group, 
and his enemies were the enemies of his group. At the time we dis- 
cuss, the horizon of the individual was so narrow that his world was 
more or less clearly divided into traditional friendly clans and tradi- 
tional enemy clans. And always enduring in the Arabic culture was 
the pre-Islamic animosity between Qaiss (tribes of northern Arabia 
proper) and Yemen (tribes of southern Arabia), an animosity brought 
with the conquering Arabs to the lands of the Fertile Crescent. This 
almost prehistoric feud persisted and divided the inhabitants, whether 
Moslem or Christian, into Qaiss or Yemen, although the original racial 
constituencies did not exist, in fact, in the Arabized countries. 

In external matters the clan was the unit. Any offense committed 
by a member against an outsider made the whole clan responsible. 
In blood feuds, revenge could be taken upon any member of the 
hostile clan regardless of whether he was the actual offender or not. 
Interclan relations were regulated by custom and tradition built up 
through the long ages of unchanging agrarian life, the solemn proces- 
sion of the unchanging generation. 

So far in this section we have been speaking of the “social” institu- 
tions of government. As to “state” government, we shall concern our- 
selves mainly with the viewpoint of the individual and how the 
mechanism operating between him and the administration influenced 
his understanding of authority as it existed beyond the cultural frame- 
work of the clan. 

As far as the individual citizens were concerned, the government 
acted in three main spheres by simple and directly understood pro- 
cedures: (1) it collected taxes through its own agents, or through 
farming taxes to private individuals; (2) when public order was en- 
dangered in the interclan feuds, it intervened on behalf of the codified 


1. Islam made a vigorous effort to eradicate this tradition but obviously did not 
succeed, as is most plain in the survival of the impious interclan blood feud. 
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law to act as conciliator, time-saver, so that the clans could submit to 
their own clan procedures for settling the feud without blood; (3) it 
conscripted men who reached army age. Any mind could see and 
understand these three functions: taxes, peace, and external war. 

These three functions were always associated with, and executed 
through, the gendarmery, a traditionally brutal police force of strangers, 
who, at the least provocation, used the whip. The Arab saw no benefit 
to be gained from the taxes he paid: it was legal pillage, a mulct. 
Thus public government, in the mind of the usual individual, was 
an image of brutality and compulsion.” 

Avoiding the government and whatever might bring contact with 
it was the wish of all citizens who were not in a position of influence. 
The pious avoided it because of the personal wickedness of its officials. 
But where it was impossible to avoid it, i.e., in its three main functions, 
the individual conducted his business through an elder representative 
of his clan. Even these elders did not deal directly with government 
agents. They sought the favors of the sheikh in the region, or the help 
of other personalities of influence, to mediate between them and 
government and government officials in (1) the yearly assessment of 
taxes, (2) to sway in their favor the procedures in a criminal case, 
and (3) to delay conscription of an individual or to avoid it by the 
payment of dadal (money substitute for service). To reach the desired 
conclusion in this chain of negotiations, flattery and bribery were the 
indispensable tools of satisfactory dealing. 

Thus the government was far removed from the direct reach of the 
individual. Being illiterate, this individual even sought the favor of 
the clique of go-betweens in matters as simple as registering his trans- 
actions and land deeds. In many cases the go-between would simply 
forge the registration and never present it to the appropriate bureau; 
then new problems would arise for the unlucky citizen—lawsuits and 
need for other personalities as intermediaries between him and gov- 
ernment officials. He felt no sense of the government belonging to 
him or acting for him and no sense that he owed personal moral 
allegiances to the state. What was his own vivid personal experience 
of this “government”? 

He saw the gendarmery ride haughtily into his village on good 
horses, with special, glittering uniforms. If he was lucky enough to see 


2. As early as the times Ma’mun (ca. 833), the caliph wondered how any person 
in his right mind could fail to avoid his court at Baghdad when he was able to do so. 
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public festivals, he saw the splendor and pomp of the high government 
officials who led the procession in gilded uniforms and with awe- 
inspiring solemnity. These impressions of force, of uniforms, of 
splendor, of grandeur, and of processions became for him the symbols 
of authority. And he could not conceive of authority without them. 
The stories related by persons living today who lived in Arab lands 
in the Ottoman times center around these impressions of pomp and 
circumstance. These stories praise the “kind” and “merciful” official 
as a special dispensation of God and reflect the fact that the Arab 
expected no limitations on the official’s possible use of force to attain 
the mysterious, irrelevant, and expensive aims of government. 

As to those persons who acted as mediators in the chain of contact 
between the people and government officials, they acquired two sets 
of opposite attitudes, a kind of dual personality. To preserve their 
influence, to get the favors of those higher than they in the ladder of 
influence and power, these mediators abased themselves through flat- 
tery, bribery, and servitude. To the suppliants seeking help they acted 
with arrogance, the concealment of the real facts in the situation and 
the ranking bombast to which they subjected themselves in the court 
situation. 

These are basic aspects of the personality of the “shiekh” and others 
in positions of influence in the old Arab society. Now we must briefly 
examine what he himself thought of his position in society, how he 
conceived of the “common” people, and what his fears and his ambi- 
tions were. 

‘This man was usually born into his position. Throughout his child- 
hood he received a unique recognition, overflowing with flattery, 
from the “common” people around him. He learned that his wishes 
and commands were readily obeyed. He learned that gestures of 
courtesy to his person by the “commoners” were a matter of course 
and were not to be returned. He watched the influence and authority 
of his father, his uncle, or whoever led his big family. Thus he grew 
up, taking his role as a master as something natural in the world. 

His mental horizon was wider than that of the “commoners” only 
inasmuch as his associations and experiences were a little more diverse. 
Literacy would have added to his prestige among his peers, but it 
was not essential to his status. 

However, this aristocratic leader was not without fears. There were 
other families who in the past had held his place of authority. There 
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were neighbor “sheikhs” who might seize an opportunity to extend 
their domains by destroying his own little world of prestige. These 
were always a potential menace to his position through intrigues with 
the elders of the different clans in his area or even with officials in 
the central government. This aristocrat had, therefore, to surround 
himself with force. To maintain his place among the people, he had 
to live up to the standards of hospitality. If he could not punish a 
dissenting clan directly, he might manipulate interclan feuds for this 
purpose, or wait for an opportunity until their need for him made 
him indispensable and made vengeance sweet and safe. 

The balance of power between the different clans, the different 
sheikhs, or other aristocrats formed the pattern of politics until the 
time under consideration: the beginning of this century. Why must 
we emphasize what was in the recent past of the Arab world? This 
is a crucial question because it is only with such a review that we can 
reach an understanding of the human and political situation of today. 

The traditional leader we have just described and this pattern of 
politics are still major forces in the governments of today. The 
facts of the past no less than the hopes of the future must be balanced 
in grasping the concrete reality of the present. 

Under the mandatory regimes the position of the Arab aristocrat 
was in fact reinforced. The mandatory powers found it more con- 
venient and more effective to handle their affairs with the people 
through him. Therefore, it is not surprising to find that this traditional 
leader is, until today, the least adjusted in comparison with the other 
classes in the Arab society to the idea of being merely a citizen equal 
to all the rest in privileges. 

It is generally assumed that these traditional leaders form the major 
reactionary force which deliberately and methodically hampers the 
social and political progress. But one must not interpret such behavior 
as a result of rational insight into the leader’s role and status in the 
changes implicit in the idea of progress. Such men do hamper social 
and political progress, but it is for reasons that the observer must 
ascribe to inertia rather than planning. These leaders still take it for 
granted that they are and will be at the top of political organization 
quite without regard for the concepts of obligation as inherent in 
responsibility or of civic duty as implicit in civic prestige. 

On the people’s part, the majority are not yet sufficiently emanci- 
pated psychologically to accept leaders from their own ranks. Those 
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leaders who, mainly by a manipulation of the social structure and by 
flattery, rise from the ranks of the people usually adopt the personality 
pattern of the traditional leader. So that this inherited psychology of 
oppressed and authority is still operating in both the selection and 
the behavior of most present leaders. In countries of a feudal economy 
the tenant-landlord relationship is still an additional major factor, but 
it is not, in the view here taken, as decisive as the survival of this his- 
toric attitude to government and to leaders created by the weight of 
centuries of experience. 
* * * 

The Arab countries have been subject to an intensive process of 
Westernization, mainly during the last few decades. The impact of 
this process and the problems that have developed as a result of it 
have not yet been studied satisfactorily. We do have some reliable 
information concerning education, health, population problems, and 
certain aspects of the economy. But our present awareness of what 
has happened in the Arab mind, of the attitudes and the forming 
mind-sets that have been generated in the people as a result of the sud- 
den, powerful invasion of Western concepts and culture, of the spe- 
cial blend produced by the impact of this new culture on the native 
way of life, is little better than guesswork. What knowledge we have 
is all the more obscured by a very thick overlay of propaganda from 
outside groups and nations interested in the Middle East, on one side, 
and from Arab apologists, on the other. 

We may confidently expect that the Arab nations will show us, as 
a result of the crossing of Arab and Western cultures, vigor and 
vitality in all spheres of life, which may well surpass in strength, 
depth, and range any earlier period in Arab history (the functions 
of government, etc.). 

The functions of government have expanded extensively. Education 
has begun to reach the remotest of villages. Modern transportation 
now can connect all parts of a country and daily carries masses of 
people out of a world which most of them have never left before. 
Mass communications through the press open wide and new horizons 
of mental nourishment and display novel problems of importance. 
The tremendous volume in Arabic publications, old and new, has 
revived the almost-forgotten past. The circulation of some newspapers 
and magazines throughout the Arab world now can keep the whole 
Arab population in touch with their problems and with their relations 
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tc Foe and the rest of the world. Foreign trade also becomes a 
orce, dumping on the Arab market all sorts of commodities. The 
‘presence of many European communities in the midst of the Arabs 
has given the latter a concrete contrast of an apparently more “respect- 
able” and a certainly more comfortable way of living. The meager 
self-sufficiency of a merely local environment has been superseded by 
fation-wide economic activity. The ordinary individual begins to see _ 
that he could be freed from his traditional class occupation. New 
skills and new professions come into increasing demand. A wide field 
of opportunities releases new ambitions, destroying the rooted content- 
‘ment with a precarious living. New needs and new wants have been 
ereated and have increased enormously in variety and volume. Around 
‘every city and town, and around most villages, new population centers, 
in many cases larger than the old, mushroom quickly. New kinds 

‘and media of entertainment, many of which would have been tabooed 
before this period, have been established in the new culture. 

_ The ideals of nationalism and the theory of a nation-state, which 
c. hitherto been confined to a small circle of intellectual elites, now 
Ree tratc to a mass audience. 

_ The demonstrations and riots and revolutions against foreign rulers 
Rive led the masses of people to acquire a sense of responsibility for 
‘national destiny; for the first time after many centuries they haye 
been awakened to a new concept of their role and their importance in 
public affairs. This was the one great social fruit of all these bloody 
‘struggles. But perhaps the equally great disadvantage was that partici- 
pation of the people was predominantly as protestants against foreign- _ 
ers, against exploitations. As yet the Arab people have had very little 
pour experience in the role of affirmative seekers and workers. 

- Today if you visit an Arab village guest house, if you sit on a 
street café in cities, if you ride a train or a bus, most of the conversa- 
tions you hear are of a very serious nature. The problems which are 
personal or local in their scope are no longer automatically pre- 
dominant; the live issues now are preponderantly national and cur- 
gent. The newspaper and the radio feed both the literate and the 
illiterate with ample material that covers the whole Arab world. What- 
ever happens in any part of this world is immediately felt in all the 
other parts and has its immediate repercussions. Any stand or any 
statement by any country is taken oe seriously and produces an 
immediate reaction. 5 - 
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Within the Arab society itself, the old ‘social structure now gives 
way to a new class consciousness. The villager resents being identifi ) 
as “fellah” any more; he wants to be known as the “farmer’—the 
backbone of the nation. A new labor class, from the city as well as 
the village, is coming into being and becoming increasingly awar 
of the advantages of labor organization. A middle class—miniscule in 
the old. structure—made up of laborers, farmers, professionals, mer 
chants, and government officials, has grown enormously in numbers — 
and in the weight it exacts in public affairs. Women have been greatly 
emancipated; a large majority of the young generation in cities have © 
gone to schools; in large villages and in villages close to the city many i 
village girls have completed the primary level of school construction 
an extraordinary and symptomatic phenomenon. x 

The old household of the parents and the several families of the | 
brothers rarely remains a unit today. In most cases the young man is 
unlikely to marry before he believes he is able to establish his own 
individual household. Young men and women no longer submi 
blindly to their parents’ choice of life-mates. They begin to question 
the whole structure of the old traditions, and with these questionings ~ 
comes a deep restlessness and a yearning for basic changes in the social — 

~order—an anomic firmament from which great events must come. — 

We must remember that mest of this change came about within — 
the last three decades. Constituent elements of the present are still con- — 

_ tradictory and unrelated in many aspects. They spring from many — 

_ roots: the recent past, the revival of the early Arabic-Moslem culture, — 
and the impact of the West. These diverse elernents have not yoke 
been transformed into aspécts of wider points of view, into a unity — 
of approach to the problems of life and society, and they have not yet 
produced what we may expect to be both necessary and inevitable: = 
the necessary attitudes for national social cohesion, a healthy public 5 
responsibility, and a coherent satisfactory way of life. 

Here lies the danger of the immediate future. It constitutes one ofG : 
the greatest challenges to the statesmanship of both the Soviet States 
and the democracies of the West. Neither group of states can solve | 
the problem of its relationship to the new emerging still-disjointed | 
Arab culture until they have convinced the long-oppressed, deeply _ 
nsuspicious people of the Arab world that they cbme as true friends and — 

aot as exploiters or oppressors. The Arabs are very eager for friends, ~ 
mart for guidance, and eager for help. Withj true friends brea will 7 
‘sh the long route, wherever it goes. 
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